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them into a finished treatise as in the two quiet years
spent at Kirkcaldy immediately after his return, when,
we are told, he was " engaged in study, but without
any fixed plan for his future life." The History of
Astronomy, which takes us from, the schools of Thales
and Pythagoras through the systems of Copernicus,
Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, and Descartes to that of
Sir Isaac Newton, is complete in itself, though from
certain notes and memoranda which accompanied it
Smith's executors were led to believe that he contem-
plated some further extension.1 It ends very appro-
priately with an enthusiastic description of Sir Isaac
Newton's discovery as the greatest ever made by
man. He had acquired "the most universal empire
that was ever established in philosophy," and was the
only natural philosopher whose system, instead of being
a mere invention of the imagination to connect other-
wise discordant phenomena, appeared to contain in itself
"the real chains which nature makes use of to bind
together her several operations." In attributing the
History of Astronomy to Oxford and Kirkcaldy I except
the concluding pages, which must have been added in
the last years of his life ; for in a letter to Hume (1773)
he spoke of it as a history of Astronomical Systems to
the time (not of Newton but) of Descartes.

Although complete in itself, this masterly essay
was plainly meant by its author to form only one
book in a great history of philosophy. It begins

1 "The author at the end of his essay," says the advertise-
ment, "left some notes and memorandums from which it
appears he considered this last part of his History of Astronomy
as imperfect and needing several additions." It consists of 135
pages, and the imperfections are not obvious to the reader.
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